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HERE is a spirit abroad today which it is very 

difficult to define, and to which it is still more 
difficult to give a name. If we call it “scientist” we 
are rightly reproved by genuine men of Science who 
are concerned with nothing but exact knowledge, and 
do not make affirmations without proof. Even though 
we put the word “scientist” in inverted commas, we may 
be misunderstood. If we call it “Modernist” we may be 
thought to allude only to a religious heresy whereas the 
spirit of which I speak permeates the whole of modern 
thought in its lower strata. I have myself, by the way, 
called it “Modern thought” more than once as a term of 
ridicule; but there again, I may be told that the term is 
inaccurate, because it suggests that all modern people are 
thinking in this desperately foolish way, whereas, of 
course, the best modern brains have not only kept free 
from the contagion, but despise it and combat it. 

Anyhow, by whatever name we call it, we know the 
thing itself well enough by its small and taste; and it is a 
very grave symptom indeed, which all those who value 
the survival of civilization must watch with anxiety—for 
it betrays a degradation of the mind which, should it 
become universal, would mark the ruin of our culture. 

This spirit has many marks by which we may know it, 
and by which indeed we at once distinguish it in all its 
appearances. But of these many marks, three are (I 
think) the most salient. 

The first is Pedantry, which may be called the senile 
decay of learning, and which is apparent whenever men 
clothe a simple statement in long or odd pseudo-classical 
words in order to give them a sort of mysterious authority 
over the vulgar: and pedantry also involves a habit of 
deducing with certitude from a few fixed conclusions 
learned out of books, and not tested by the only test of 
reality, which is comparison with life in all its real com- 
plexity. Pedantry may also be known by its “dogma- 
tism.” This word does not at all mean “believing in a 
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dogma or dogmas.” All the human race does that, and 
must do that, from the very nature of the human reason. 
It is rather the habit of making unproved affirmations as 
though they were perfect and complete and acceptable at 
once by all rational beings. 

If pedantry be the first mark of this spirit, the second 
is a weakness of the intellectual faculty: a sort of flabbi- 
ness in the muscles of the intellect: a degradation of 
thought and a confusion of it: the use of circular argu- 
ments: the falling into every logical fallacy ever tabulated 
by the masters of logic—begging the question, using words 
in two senses, ignoring the implications of a statement— 
and so forth. The special character of this second mark, 
intellectual weakness, is an inability to think in numerous 
categories: the necessity the weak intelligence has for 
thinking in very few categories. Thus, if you say to an 
intelligent man, “Hannibal won every battle, but lost his 
campaign,” he understands what you mean; but the unin- 
telligent man can only think in the very simple category 
of victory or defeat, and cannot strain his mind to include 
the two separate categories of tactical and strategic opera- 
tions. He will be bewildered and say, “Hannibal could 
not both Jose and win.” The unintelligent man, the man 
whose mind has no muscles, will tell you when you speak 
of some saint as having been weak in the head that if he 
was weak in the head he could not have been a saint: or 
when you speak of some hero as having been vicious, that 
you are denying his heroic quality. This is because the 
man with a weak intelligence can only think in a very few 
categories, and when he hears the word “Saint” he thinks 
at once in terms of a person full of every kind of perfec- 
tion, physical and mental, as well as moral, except perhaps 
for u certain kindness; and when he sees the word 
“Hero,” he thinks of exactly the same set of qualities 
except that for kindness he substitutes chivalry. This 
flabbiness of the mind, this confusion and degradation of 
thought, is very marked indeed in the spirit of which 
I speak. 

Lastly, there is a third mark which has appeared 
quite recently and which is, I think, the most dis- 
quieting of all, for it argues a real inability to follow as our 
fathers followed a process of proof, and this third mark I 
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will call “Selective Advocacy.” It consists in accumulat- 
ing a mass of evidence in favor of a particular thesis, 
which you were determined to prove before that evidence 
has been acquired. You rake together every kind of 
evidence—good, bad, indifferent, or actually valueless— 
which is on your side. Then you arrange all this matter, 
not in the order of its value as evidence (which is the 
only way to set to work upon any body of testimony) 
but in the order of its conforming to what you want to 
prove, going up in a sort of crescendo not from the worst 
evidence to the best, but from the evidence least support- 
ing your desired conclusion to the evidence most sup- 
porting it. Lastly, you take care to leave out all evidence 
on the other side. 

When you have done all this, you triumphantly present 
your thesis as proof. 

It is the method used by Frazer in that enormous com- 
pilation of folly and erudition called “The Golden Bough,” 
and it is the method everywhere pursued by those of 
whom I speak. If it were the effect of deliberation and 
cunning it would be more respectable intellectually. But 
it is not so. It is the unconscious working of a confused 
illogical mind. 

Now this false spirit abroad today has recently fathered 
a new word and a new conception upon us. The connota- 
tions of that word are nonsensical. The political results 
of the nonsense are extremely dangerous. The results 
upon sociology and history are such as to warp those 
sciences beyond recognition. This word, with all the 
false ideas behind it, is the word “Nordic.” 

I want to go into that word “Nordic” and deal with it 
faithfully and with the people who use it. 

About a lifetime ago a Frenchman of lively mind, a 
certain Gobineau, started a theory which made little 
appeal to his own generation, but gradually found favor 
—mostly outside his own country. He was the foundation 
of the whole affair. The theory was spun out of his head ; 
it had no body of proof worth calling proof attached to 
it. It was but a speculation or dream. 

He imagined mankind as being originally divided into 
three races: a white, a black, and a yellow. He ascribed 
certain qualities to each of these imaginary races (he 
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could not begin to prove that they had originally existed) 
and he ascribed further qualities to their mixture: saying, 
for instance, that the White Race made laws and were the 
masters of order, that the Black Race lent the artistic 
faculty and so on. 

This seed did not propagate after Gobineau’s time. 
Those who read Gobineau and were influenced by him, 
did not continue his theories. What they did get from 
him, was the general idea that humanity was divided into 
certain originally different races, that the separate char- 
acteristics of those races were at the root of all that man- 
kind did, and that their mixture produced certain results. 

Of many works turning on this central idea of race, 
one became notorious a little before the Great War, 
because it had been used for German propaganda. It was 
the work of one Chamberlain, the son of an Englishman, 
resident in Germany and himself entirely absorbed in 
German life and atmosphere—-though of course we must 
not judge the high culture and industry of the Germans 
as a whole by aberrations such as his. Chamberlain im- 
agined a certain superior race (to which, of course, he 
himself belonged—that test never fails) who, so long as 
they were pure, did all manner of wonderful things, but 
became degraded when they mixed with other races. And 
this race he called the Germanic: meaning thereby not 
specifically the people inhabiting modern Germany, but 
a certain type which he pretended to have discovered all 
through history and under which, according to this school 
of nonsense, can be bracketed Homer, Aeschylus, Pericles, 
Phidias, all the Greeks who did anything remarkable; 
all the Italians who did anything remarkable, from Julius 
Czsai to Catullus—and indeed pretty well anyone who 
ever did anything remarkable. This theory does not 
hesitate to include our Blessed Lord himself in this 
extraordinary catalogue. 

Meanwhile, in another sphere, the same set of aberra- 
tions was at work; and that sphere was the sphere of 
exact measurement which we include today under the 
general term of “Science.” 

Academic men had for a lifetime been spinning theories 
of their own upon races. They had a theory once, now 
exploded, of an Aryan race which started from the ex- 
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tremely unpleasant homeland of the high Asiatic Plateau 
and moved westward into Europe, southward and east- 
ward into India, carrying forward its superior institu- 
tions and its language. When this gratuitous and quite 
unproved assumption burst, they tried to put the origins 
of this imaginary Aryan race on the Baltic. The they 
gave it up and admitted they knew nothing of such an 
origin as indeed they did not. 

But this folly was succeeded by another. The ruling, 
divine, admired race was now to be called “Teutonic,” 
and it was contrasted with an inferior western people 
called “Celtic,” and with other, southern, people even 
less admirable than the poor Celts. 

This second folly burst in its turn after a shorter run 
than the first. 

We are now enjoying a third folly. The spirit of which 
I speak has catalogued three races in the main, between 
which it divides Europe, and to which it ascribes the vary- 
ing moral and spiritual nature of men in Europe. These 
three races are called “Nordic,” “Alpine” and “Mediter- 
ranean.” 

The first folly, the Aryan nonsense, was based on the 
tiny and insufficient evidence of language. Men discovered 
that a certain number of words were vaguely (some very 
few, remarkably) similar in Hindu, Persian, German, 
Latin, Greek, etc. They presupposed that the same 
language was always necessarily spoken by the same 
race (thereby flying flat in the face of known history) ; 
with such an equipment they erected their airy structure 
of mist: which being what it was, rapidly dissolved. 

The succeeding “Teutonic” nonsense was based on a 
rather firmer foundation of a special language, or 
rather a special group of dialects, which really were closely 
connected, and a special set of social customs. It was 
undoubtedly true that there was a Teutonic—or to use 
the plain everyday word—a German set of languages and 
a good many customs common to the culture in which 
these languages were spoken. 

But though the foundation for this second empty 
theory was better than that used for the first, it was 
quite insufficient ; for it very soon appeared, when criticism 
tackled the exponents of the guesswork, that physical 
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structure varied very greatly in the areas where these 
“Teutonic” dialects were spoken, that a great many of 
the words of those diolects had come in from places such 
as Italy and Greece, where the German customs did not 
exist, and that, again, the idea of a special Teutonic 
category was quite insufficient to explain even the main 
features of European history. 

As for the presumption that this Teutonic race was 
natively superior to others, it was a thing which, of course, 
could not be proved, and was merely said as a piece of 
vanity repeated by those who believed themselves to be 
members of this imaginary body. 

Lastly, we got, as the Teutonic theory crumpled up, 
this third last, modern, successor today, the division of 
Europe into “Alpine,” ‘“Nordic”’~-and “Mediterranean.” 

Now here again there is a better foundation for the 
third piece of guesswork and assertion than for the second, 
just as there was a better foundation for the second than 
for the first. 

For this division into three races—Nordic, Alpine and 
Mediterranean—was based upon a real thing, much more 
enduring and certain than vague similarities of speech, 
or even than rough similarities of culture. It was based 
upon the measurement of skulls coupled with subsidiary 
measurements of other bones of the human body. It is 
perfectly true that you can discover predominant over 
large areas, a tall long-headed race: predominant over 
other areas a broad, less tall, but sturdy, short-headed 
race: and south of this again, a third, long-headed race 
with certain other physical characteristics. The first of 
these was called “Nordic,” the second “Alpine,” and the 
third “Mediterranean”; and once the categories had been 
established, speculation and assertion set to work at 
once, and the Nordic (to which the inventors of this 
system belonged) took on all the discarded characteristics 
of the old Aryan and the more recent Teutonic monsters. 
The Nordic Man, who is (alas!) still with us (but not for 
long) became the law giver, the soldier, the indulgent 
father, the good husband, the discoverer ,the orderly’ 
man, the governmental man, and all the rest of the great 
“One of Us” list of excellencies. 

Now let us examine this preposterous stuff and 
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catalogue the intellectual vices with which it teems. 

I will catalogue them under those three headings with 
which I began ,and which I have called the marks of that 
novel spirit which is so perilous a symptom of our time 
and of its mental decline. 

First as to Pedantry. 

Why “Nordic”? That word simply means northern. 
Why not say “northern” and have done with it? 
Because Nordic sounds grander: it sounds academic and 
scientific: it sounds as if those who used it must be 
possessed of some special kind of knowledge before which 
the herd should bow. There is pedantry also, heavily 
marked, in the complete divorce between the affirmations 
connoted in this term and real life as we know it. Who in 
his senses would say that he could tell a man to be a man 
excellent at government, adventurous, a discoverer, brave, 
orderly and all the rest of it, because he had long shin 
bones and a particular shape of head and hair tow-colored ? 
We have everyone of us known men who possessed one 
or another of these qualities; we all of us know how rare 
is the full combination of them; we all of us know they 
are to be discovered pretty well at random. We know 
indeed that certain nations and cultures are lacking for 
a time in one set of excellencies or another, and we know 
how there is brought to bear upon the individual an 
indefinite number—myriads—of influences, through early 
training, through the ambient religious atmosphere, 
through the influence of soil and climate, through the 
accidents of national defeat or victory, through economic 
circumstances—one could fill a volume with the mere 
list of such things; and we know how they all modify 
and mold the infinite complexity of man. Who but a 
pedant would dream of taking out one race which is 
certainly not clearly distinguished among others, and 
ascribing to it the only determining force amid such a 
multitude. It is the very essence of pedantry thus to 
exclude a knowledge of life. It stinks of the lamp and 
of the printed page and of academic isolation, which 
repeats and copies and is never allowed to breathe fresh 
air. 

Deduction of this sort from one more or less insufficient 
premise is the hallmark of pedantry. 
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But pedantry is the least of the three characters which 
I am observing. The next I have called “a degradation 
and confusion of mind,” a weakening of the intellectual 
faculty, especially observable in the otiose slipping into 
few categories and avoiding the difficulty of dealing with 
the vast number of categories into which reality is divided. 
It is a special character of this intellectual weakness that 
it clings to exactly measurable things. A skull or a shin 
bone are measurable; talent, the moral qualities, the 
artistic qualities, the faculties of government, are not 
measurable; they are spiritual and immaterial things. But 
the lesser and the weaker the mind, the more it is com- 
pelled to deal with what is exactly measurable, because 
in these alone it feels itself competent. The habit of de- 
pending only upon what is exactly measurable springs 
from exactly the same root as materialism springs from— 
the inability to grasp or even to admit the mystery of 
things. Your champion of the “Nordic Man” can at 
least say, “you cannot deny my measurements”—and 
there he is quite right. What is extraordinary is that he 
thinks this a triumph; he thinks that his measurements 
are going to be denied; whereas what every man with a 
head on his shoulders denies is, not the measurements, but 
the conclusion from them. If I am estimating the respec- 
tive values of Greek statuary in the greater Athenian 
Period, of Assyrian Statuary and of the Statuary of our 
modern tombstone masons, what sort of intelligence should 
I have if I were to take as the basis of my judgment the 
measurements of these three kinds of statues? If I were 
to say, “the characteristic of the Phidian work is that the 
average human figure is 5 foot high, of the Assyrian 
work 10 foot high, and of the tombstone mason today 
6 foot high?”’; ignoring the difference of artistic quality. 
Or supposing I were comparing the respective values and 
character of three schools of poetry, the eighteenth cen- 
tury heroic couplet of which Pope is the master, the nine- 
teenth century lyric of which Keats is the master, the 
blank verse dramatic of which Shakespeare is the master. 
What sort of intelligence should I have if I were to say, 
“As measured in Long Primer the average length of a 
line of Keats is 31%4 inches, of Pope just over 4, and of 
Shakespeare 414; therefore I put Shakespeare first, then 
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Pope, then Keats; and by these measurements I dis- 
tinguish the three classes of poetry.” It would be idiotic. 

But that is exactly what the champions of the Nordic 
race are doing. They think that because we admit 
their measurements (which is common sense) that there- 
fore we admit their conclusions. They do not appreciate 
that they are making a quantity of untrue assumptions, 
they are taking a quantity of non-existent first principles 
for granted; and they do not understand that what we 
challenge is not their measurements, but these other first 
principles and assumptions which they drag in, and upon 
which all their conclusions are based. 

For instance, they assume permanence and paramountcy 
of race as a factor. They do not allow for what we can 
see going on around us in the real world the whole time, 
—the influence of place, of national history, of philosophy, 
or religion, and all the rest of it. They do not consider 
that the same shaped man will behave differently in one 
climate from what he does in another, and will become 
quite another type of being in a State depleted or suffering 
from grave economic trouble, from what he was in a 
victorious State or a State economically progressing. They 
fall into every illogical trap; as for instance, arguing in a 
circle. “The Nordic race is the race that does all excellent 
things. All excellent men were of the Nordic race. How 
do you know that all excellent men were of the Nordic 
race? Because only Nordic men do excellent things; 
because only the Nordic race can produce such excellent 
men. But how do you know that only the Nordic race 
can produce such excellent men? Because excellent men 
are all of the Nordic race.” 

Dean Inge, who ought to know better (for he is a 
cultured man), fell into this grave fallacy only the other 
day in a pronouncement he made in the London press. 
Hearing it objected that the Mediterranean race must 
have had some qualities about it to produce the Roman 
Empire, he met the objection by saying that “the leaders 
of the Roman State were Nordic.” He had their busts 
by the hundred staring him in the face; he had their 
lives, the literature they had left—everything showing 
them to be exactly what we call today Italians, and in the 
later stages of the Empire drawn from many other 
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provinces, especially Spain and France, and also some 
from Britain. But since the facts would not fit in with 
his theory, he compelled them to fit in artificially by a 
circular argument. They must have been Nordic or they 
could not have done what they did. 

He has a great dislike of the Irish, and therefore, though 
the Irish are a very tall race, and certainly exceedingly 
northern, they had to be given an unpleasant name, and 
the name “Mediterranean” was attached to them. What 
he really meant was “Catholic’—for it is to be noted 
(though it is a matter on which I am not touching in this 
paper) that the basis of all this affair more or less con- 
sciously present is religious and not racial preference. 

Now for the third and worst of the three marks, which 
I have called “Selective Advocacy.” 

Observe how the whole ridiculous business is steeped 
in that particular method! I have defined Selective Advo- 
cacy as consisting in the raking up of all evidence, good, 
bad and indifferent, into a vast mass, the arranging 
of it not by its value but by its cogency towards what 
one desires to prove, and the deliberate omission of all 
counter evidence. 

Such a method is excellent in a Court of Law, in the 
mouth of a pleader. It is his business to make out 
the best case he can. But in a Court of Law the pleader 
is met by a man on the other side who does the opposite: 
he rakes up all that he possibly can in contradiction of the 
first thesis, puts it in the most cogent fashion, leaves out 
everything that would make against the conclusion he 
desires to impress. Unfortunately, in our popular modern 
fashions there is no judge and jury (unless it be the func- 
tion of an educated man of common sense to act as such) 
who shall weigh the two advocates and their witnesses, 
one against the other, who is conscious of the fact that 
each is putting the best case he can, and who makes it 
his business to arrive at reality through and in spite of a 
mass of special pleading. 

What is worse, when a popular fashion of this second- 
rate sort is in full swing, the pleading on the other side is 
not heard; so that the educated man of common sense 
who may be regarded as judge any jury in the affair, 
finds it difficult to strike a balance. The ordinary man 
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believes what he is told or what he finds continually 
repeated by those about him; and, when the current has 
once been set going and has acquired power, it is difficult 
to stem. 

See how the evidence is collected. The evidence for a 
particular shape of skull and a certain stature and frame 
of body and even (more doubtfully) for a certain light 
coloring, is strong. The evidence for saying that par- 
ticular individuals of the remote past were of this build 
and coloring and shape of skull is very much weaker (I 
might quote here the absurd example of those who want 
King David to be “Nordic” because the Bible tells us that 
he had a ruddy complexion!) The evidence that special 
customs of government and law came southward from 
the north is non-existent. We know that northern men 
invaded the south continually, for the very simple reason 
that the south is a pleasanter place to live in than the 
north, and that the south having accumulated wealth, the 
north naturally desired to get hold of that wealth without 
working for it. But so far as historical evidence is con- 
cerned, the great bulk of the actual examples are examples 
of institutions going from the south northward, and not 
from the north southward. If space permitted one could 
draw up a list of the evidence brought forward and show 
how its respective values are confused: How the evidence 
in favor of northern excellence which has some cogency, 
that which has little, and that which has none and cannot 
properly be called evidence at all, are lumped together and 
arranged, not in order of value, but in order of their 
proximity to the desired conclusion. 

But the worst side of the affair is the omission of the 
counter evidence. If you state fairly all that has been 
said by those who maintain this strange thesis of a dom- 
inant “Nordic” race, and then set against it the over- 
whelming historical evidence on the other side, you find 
the thesis of the Nordic race knocked into a cocked hat. 
It is only by crudely omitting the evidence on the other 
side that anyone could be persuaded of the truth of such 
whimsies. 
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E are probably all in substantial agreement on 
the proposition, that the relation of the Church 
to the community must be definable in terms of their pur- 
poses. The first and fundamental, as well as the final 
purpose of the Church is the eternal spiritual salvation of 
mankind, while the immediate purpose of the community 
is the temporal well-being of its members, their physical 
as well as moral and mental betterment. Secondarily, 
however, by reason of man’s dual nature, his unique posi- 
tion at the border line of the material and the spiritual, 
and by reason, too, of the necessities of man’s daily life, 
his comforts and his recreations, the Church must strive 
to attain man’s final end by using, and by using effectively, 
those countless approaches to man’s soul which are af- 
forded by the soul’s indwelling in a material body. And 
conversely the community cannot and must not stress its 
final purpose of providing for man’s temporal well-being 
in utter disregard and unconsciousness of man’s final des- 
tiny. 
Moreover, the Church is primarily founded for the 
spiritual salvation of the individual; the community, by 
its very nature as a social agency, must concern itself with 
group improvement. Social organizations of every kind 
have come and gone; the pillars of empires have crum- 
bled slowly or have been crashed into atoms in the great 
catastrophes of history; the crowns of kings and emperors 
have rolled in the dust, and the eagles of the great repub- 
lics have flown from their standards to seek new perches 
upon the flags of still other lands; the streams and rivers 
have been flooded with the life blood of nations, and their 
peoples have been decimated by scimiter and sword, by 
fire and human fury, by bomb and beastly lust, what mat- 
tered it in the last analysis, as far as the final and funda- 
mental purposes of the Church are concerned, so long 
as the souls of men were saved thereby? The way toa 
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heaven is as short from the battlefield as from the bedside 
of the home. On the other hand, human society, the 
community, recks not the individual in its primary pur- 
pose. Human organization is its first concern. Every 
ordinance and law curtails someone’s liberties; every tax 
and civic assessment is someone’s sacrifice; every war 
means the disruption of homes and death and destruction 
of the individual human life. And so, from these con- 
trasts in the fundamental purposes of the Church and the 
community, by reason of their respective primary stresses, 
by reason of the fundamentally different methods with 
which they must each attack their chief problems, the 
question of the relationship of the Church and the com- 
munity resolves itself into this: “What relationship exists 
between the spiritual and eternal salvation of the individual 
soul and the temporal and frequently largely material bet- 
terment of man in organized society?” 

The answer is simple. That relationship is most inti- 
mate, it is reciprocal, it is mutually protective. 

It is intimate. From man’s dual nature it follows that 
man is a social being. He needs must live in the closest 
of ties with his fellow man. Other human beings are the 
most effective and most significant part of his environ- 
ment. Each individual man, moreover, can hope for the 
fullest realization of his highest destiny only by the closest 
concentration upon both soul and body, upon individual 
freedom and social restriction, upon his duties to self and 
his duties to others. One implies the other in the present 
economy, or, in fact, in any possible economy of human 
society. We have all long since learned from the experi- 
ence of mankind at large, as well as from our personal 
experience, that we thrive and achieve best when we thrive 
and achieve with others. Even the individual man 
is dual in his nature. From the qualities of that 
personal duality we may learn the qualities of that 
social duality as we are here discussing. If the phil- 
osophers of old would have envisioned the soul within 
man’s body as the rider sitting upon a beast of burden 
we have long since learned that comparisons and 
analogies must not be stretched beyond their purposes. 
The soul and body form one organism and he does best 
who views the organism as a whole, and views it, too, in 
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relation to the whole of other organisms. Side by side 
with the psycho-physical parallelism, with its countless 
implications and lessons for human life, we have that 
other self-not-self-parallelism, no less prolific in its im- 
plications and its lessons for the fullest realization of 
human life. The weaver of old found his thrill in the 
thought that he could weave the single thread of his tapes- 
try into the eye of one of his figures and into the hand of 
another, and still again into the head or foot of a third. 
Just so the facets of our necessarily multiple personalities 
reflect the borrowed light of everyone who smiles or 
frowns upon us, and in turn are reflected from the an- 
swering facets in others. 

Again, it is an old thought that man lives best when he 
lives for others. The corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy may benefit most directly that brother of ours 
whom we are serving, but surely it benefits most benefi- 
cially him who serves. You may pay out in material coin, 
but your debt is repaid in spiritual currency. You may 
give shoes and sugar, bread and bonnets, cloaks and car- 
rots, but you get in return your manhood, your charity, 
your spiritual merit, your virtue, your love. 

That relationship between the spiritual and eternal sal- 
vation of the individual and the temporal and, frequently, 
largely material betterment of organized society, is, sec- 
ondly, reciprocal. 

The Church has been accused ever so often of being 
anti-social because she needs must be strongly and funda- 
mentally individualistic. Rather should it be said that 
she could not have been social unless she had been indi- 
vidualistic. She moulds the men who are to form the 
commmunity. She inspires the individual to work more 
and more for the community, to tire himself in his labors 
for others. Witness the work of even the anchorites in 
Thebaid. The first children’s hospital in Christian history 
was founded under the inspiration of the recluse. Re- 
tirement and world-aloofness do not make a man selfish 
or self-centered. Witness the crusade of monks when at 
the call of the people they flocked to the doors of the 
tyrant’s palace in the days of the Greek Leo to defend 
the rights of the people. The nun who shuts herself up 
in the convent is accused of selfishness, yet she goes only 
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to seek the higher opportunities for unselfish service in 
the classroom, in the oratory or at the bedside of the sick. 
And in that service for others she finds the largest real- 
ization of self. 

And, finally, that relationship which we are discussing 
is mutually protective. The care of man’s personal and 
eternal salvation, when misunderstood, as it frequently 
may be, is enlarged by one’s service for others. The 
care for others, when misapplied and misdirected, as it 
too frequently may be, is corrected and ennobled by the 
proper care of self. One greater than any of us here 
present, more efficient in his social labors, more cognizant 
of the community needs of his people, warned himself 
by keeping himself in subjection, lest having labored for 
others, he himself should become a castaway. In our 
social service for the community we may easily become 
enamored of the success of our work. So many hun- 
dreds of children attend our new playground, so many 
thousands each year have visited the clinic, so many thou- 
sands have been cared for in girls’ homes and hospitals. 
But all such activities must lead further than merely to 
the temporal betterment of people. There are homeless 
souls, and joyless souls, and diseased souls, as well. It 
is to the souls in these bodies that the Church directs our 
gaze, and for that very reason the Church and the com- 
munity must co-operate in the saving of the whole man. 
Boulevards may be measures of the size and wealth of 
cities, but even straightest and smoothest and widest 
boulevards may lead to perdition. The lighting of streets 
and police protection, and public defendants, are all of 
them indications of most desirable progress in a com- 
munity, but all of these things, if they stop only at ex- 
ternals and do not reach into the souls of men, may make 
hypocrites of us all. In fact, there are objective dispas- 
sionate thinkers who are even now looking forward with 
alarm to the possible consequences of dragooning people 
into righteousness, of making good conduct a matter of 
police regulation and of exerting legal force along for so- 
cial betterment. It is here, precisely, that the Church 
must supplement the work of the community in its self- 
reform. There must be more stress upon the fundamental 
concepts of right and wrong, upon the sanction of con- 
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science rather than upon the escape from penal laws, upon 
the responsibility of the individual before a God who is 
the searcher of hearts rather than before the judge in 
whose court our plea of “not guilty” must be disproved 
by witnesses. There must be more stress upon thought 
and desire as the well-springs of human conduct. It has 
been said thousands of times over and it cannot be said 
too frequently that every murder, every adultery and 
every theft is committed first in the hearts and souls of 
men, before it horrifies the social world as an atrocity. 
If the community supplies that police regulation, surely it 
is the work of the Church to make such supervision and 
protection more and more unnecessary by reaching into 
the souls of men. Man’s best police force is his con- 
science, provided that it be strengthened and trained and 
properly directed, just as his conscience is an even better 
incentive to the highest possible type of social usefulness 
than service reports and statistics. The Church can do the 
community as a community no greater service than by 
developing the consciences of people so that men will look 
upon their social obligations as duties for which they will 
be responsible to God. 





Existing Governments and the Church 


Reprinted from the “Herald of India” 


ARIOUS as are the forms of civil government estab- 
lished throughout the world, the Church is ready 
within certain limits to recognize and treat with each and 
all. Nay, even when one form of government in a country 
has been rejected, perhaps with violence, in favor of 
another, the Church will in due time recognize the new 
government just as she did the old. Catholics should 
understand the principles underlying this policy; other- 
wise the taunts or reproaches of those who are either 
dissatisfied with changes made or desire themselves to 
make new changes might cause doubts to arise as to 
whether the Church is acting throughout on principle at 
all or whether her policy is not merely time-serving and 
opportunist. 
Generally speaking, the Church, unlike the politician, 
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attaches more importance to the principle that there must 
be a civil authority in the State, than to the particular 
form of government adopted or to the particular persons ‘ 
who constitute that government. On the contrary, it is 
with the last of these that the politician is generally 
exclusively occupied. Either he wants to acquire office 
for himself or his leaders, or he is trying to keep it in 
their hands. What the Church esteems of first importance 
is that‘ there should be a government of some sort to 
exercise the civil power, because that is essential to 
the State’s very existence. And clearly, this is the right 
order, if we reflect that the worst thing that can happen 
to a country is to have practically no government, to fall 
into anarchy. The state of China at present, to take an 
actual example, shows the hopeless condition of a country, 
which has no effective government at all. Public order, 
however primitive or imperfect, is an essential condition 
to progress; and the Church can do little for the mental 
and moral progress of a country, which is given up to the 
strife of armed factions. 

There is a more profound reason, however, for this 
attitude. Authority is from God; the particular form 
under which it is exercised is of human choice. Whatever 
is natural to man, in the sense that without it he ceases 
to be fully a man, can only come from the Author of man’s 
nature, from God, who made man so and not otherwise. 
Now the State is a natural institution in this sense. “Two 
things,” says Father Rickaby “would strike a stranger 
from Mars looking down upon this planet: how men on 
earth love herding together, and how they love moving 
about. Ordinary man can no more afford to be solitary 
than he can afford to be stationary. Solitary confinement 
is the severest of punishments next to death; it is hard 


to say whether solitude or confinement proves the more 
irksome.” 


It is natural then to man to live in civil society, but 
without government, society becomes impossible. That 
God made man free is true in the sense that God left in 
man’s own hands the direction of his life for good or 
evil; but as soon as a number of men form a veritable 
society, horde or clan or tribe or nation, there must be 
some one to provide for the direction of the society as 
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a whole, as distinct from each individual’s direction of 
himself. In other words, the individual has. been given 
freedom to look after his own temporal welfare; but 
there must be some definite organ for procuring and 
maintaining the common temporal welfare of the whole 
body. That organ is the civil government and its function 
is to exercise civil authority—to the extent required by 
and strictly within the limits of the public welfare, which 
is its whole purpose. 

On the other hand, neither the form of political govern- 
ment, nor the conjunction of power with the persons of 
any individual rulers is from God. Theoretically the ruler 
may be one, or a few, or all. In practice we find as 
many varieties of forms as there are civil governments. 
But the more evident it is that authority itself is from 
God, not by any positive intervention, but from God as 
Author of nature, the more plainly we see that nature, 
and consequently its Author, has neither determined any 
particular form of government to exercise that authority, 
nor marked out any special people to rule over others. 
There are exceptions, to be sure, but the exception only 
proves the rule. In the inspired history of the Jews we 
are told of positive interventions of Almighty God in 
the political institutions of that people. Similarly the 
constitution of the Church was determined both as to form 
and choice of ruler by its Founder. But where we have 
nothing but man’s natural impulse towards society, and 
the principles which reason deduces therefrom, on which 
to base our theory of government, it must be admitted, 
as we have said, that the actual form and choice of persons 
is left for man himself to determine in each case, that 
consequently there is no individual in the State who 
receives the political power by Divine right. In the 
family, on the contrary, the fact of generation determines 
the parents as the exercisers of parental authority, the 
natural qualities of the male determine which of the 
parents is to be the head. In the political order there is 
no parallel. 

“The Protestant,” says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “is theore- 
tically an anarchist as far as anarchism is practicable in 
human society ; that is, he is an individualist, a self-helper, 
a Whig, a Liberal, a mistruster and vilifier of the State, 
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a rebel. The Catholic is theoretically a collectivist, a self- 
abnegator, a Tory, a Conservative, a supporter of Church 
and State one and indivisible, an obeyer.” This epigra- 
matic contrast is a good example of the non-Catholic’s 
inability to appreciate the just balance ever maintained 
by the Church between principles, which through human 
frailty easily come into conflict. At present the cry is all 
for liberty, and so the Church is attacked for upholding 
the principle of authority. There have been times when 
the popular current flowed in the opposite direction, and 
then it was her defence of human rights which was 
isolated for attack. The Church never exchanges soberly 
balanced truth for the highly colored and consequently 
exaggerated doctrines of the passing moment. She teaches 
the truth about authority, and she teaches the truth about 
liberty. As explained by her these principles are not 
opposed; on the contrary each supposes and requires the 
other. 

It is significant that a Nonconformist—a Protestant of 
the Protestants therefore—preaching for the first time in 
Canterbury Cathedral the other day should have chosen 
as his “message,” that today it is not human rights but 
human duties we have to think about. That is not the 
Church’s attitude. Whether addressing governments or 
their subjects she speaks of both duties and rights. Thus 
she has always protested against the claim made on the 
part of the State to unlimited power. Just because she 
holds that the State’s power is from God, she maintains 
that its exercise must be in accordance with God’s will, 
that human laws must be in accordance with the Divine 
law. “If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance 
with the Divine law . . then truly, to resist becomes 
a positive duty, to obey, a crime.” These are the words 
of Pope Leo XIII. 

Knowing well, however, from her own experience, 
what a difficult task it is to govern aright, and how prone 
fallen nature is to disobey, and revolt, she is always most 
careful, both to show and to enjoin a proper respect for 
those who hold the civil authority, even when that respect 
is by no means reciprocated. “The Church, the guardian 
of the truest and highest idea of political sovereignty, 
since she has derived it from God, has always condemned 
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men who rebelled against legitimate authority and dis- 
approved their doctrines.” And by legitimate govern- 
ment she means every existing government that is properly 
constituted and not a manifest tyranny. Recognizing the 
essential mutability of government as to its form, and 
carefully abstaining herself from determining tliat form, 
she is content to see that a government, whatever be its 
title to govern, governs well, and to help it to do so. In 
his famous letter on allegiance to the French Republic, 
Leo XIII emphasized the distinction to be carefully kept 
in view between constituted power and legislation. “In 
so much does legislation differ from political power and 
its form, that under a system of government most 
excellent in form, legislation could be detestable; while 
a régime most imperfect in form might nevertheless 
provide excellent legislation. It would be an easy task to 
prove this truth, history in hand, but what would be the 
use? All are convinced of it. And who, better than 
the Church, is in a position to know it—she who has 
striven to maintain habitual relations with all political 
governments ?” 

Perfection is not to be looked for in any human institu- 
tion. To remedy defects as they appear and to get the 
best results practically attainable is the most that can be 
hoped for. Is it surprising that the Church. should be 
more patient and long-suffering than the political partisan ? 
Thinking first of man’s spiritual welfare, she knows that 
temporal evils can be the source of eternal good. She 
tries to remedy them but without making that amelioration 
the chief end of existence. Above all, she never ceases to 
proclaim and explain the true principles of government 
and social reform, in the application of which are alone to 
be found the solution of difficulties and the harmonious 
co-ordination of conflicting interests. When violent 
changes come, she is thus often found still supporting the 
threatened régime; and even when it has fallen, she has 
time and again shown by her tender solicitude for the 
exiled ruler, from whom perhaps in the days of his power 
she has received more evil than good, that she has dis- 
missed all thought of the evil and remembers only the 
good. 





